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the country. A man with a large income and fat in-
vestments may not be so clever as a fluent lawyer
or an ingenious professor, but he is felt to be more
trustworthy. Besides, he can be independent. He
will be under no temptation to turn his politics into
cash. The poor man, with no capital but his brains
and a possibly precarious profession, is always looked
upon as very much of an adventurer in England
till he has "arrived." The constituencies so far
have not shown themselves specially anxious to
facilitate his arrival by the political road. They have
of late extended a certain favour towards the trade-
union working-man delegate; but to the "carpet-
bagger" none at all.

The Parliamentary Oligarchy.

There are signs of a change. Tendencies are
at work, which may undergo sudden and rapid
development. Nothing would be less surprising,
than a very substantial modification of the social
and personal character of the House of Commons
during the next decade or two. In the meanwhile it
cannot be said that the real "democratic" element
has ever yet made its presence conspicuously felt in
the representative Chamber.

The Parliament of 1900 was perhaps a little less
wealthy and a little less aristocratic than its prede-
cessors ; * yet it was, in the main, an assembly of
persons who had either made or inherited a fortune,

* It was computed that a quarter of the members of the
House of Commons in 1865 were connected with the thirty-
one "great governing families" of England. In this House
there were 134 members of noble families, and 83 others of
aristocratic birth or descent.